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3^ WILD IS THE RIVER 

For a moment, on wakening, he did not know where he was nor 

how he had come there. His head ached and he felt sulky. When 

La Lionne was and received the answer that she was downstairs 
acting as hostess. Then Ernestine brought him a gin drink with 
which to start the day. 

“ What day is it ? ” he asked her. 

“Sunday,” said the big black woman, “but it’s nearly over.” He 
reflected upon the difference between Sunday in New Orleans and 
Sunday in Boston, where there was no gaiety and few people even 
appeared in the streets. 

Instead of going away Ernestine stood watching him, her great 
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plain, clean, army food instead of course after course of tomatoes 
and veal cooked in oil; but aboard the Allegheny Aunt Tam would 
have been denied the freedom without which she found life insuffer- 


The Commander of the Allegheny was an acquaintance of General 
Wicks, a sturdy man of the sea who believed that woman’s vfhole 
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Across the front fell the black shadow of three cypresses. The house 
was extraordinarily tall and narrow and set above the soggy mud 
upon piles like stilts. It had been painted white once but only flakes 
of the paint remained, enough to cast a kind of phosphorescent 
reflection in the pool of black water where the river had seeped 
through the levee. 

The pavement ended a little way beyond the last house of the 
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Mama Tolanne chuckled wickedly into her rum. “Don’t tell me 
you’re after Major Tom too ? ” 

No, explained Ernestine, it was for La Lionne. “ I suppose,” she 
said, “you couldn’t work a spell both ways.” Mama Tolanne didn’t 
answer her directly. Again she chuckled wickedly and observed, 
“That Yankee must have somethin’ wonderful for two women to be 
after him like that ... two women like La Lionne and the young 
Baroness.” 
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94 WILD IS THE RIVER 

slipping past. The aigrettes had circled about and were now sitting 

again in the tops of the trees. 

Then the dory came again into a small round lagoon with a kind 
of island on the far side. Here there was solid earth and out of it 
growing great low-branched live oaks so thick that beneath them 
there was no vegetation but only dried brown leaves. 

Cesar, grinning, said, “We stay here to-night.” 

Once the chest Cesar had brought was put ashore on the island, 
he vanished tactfully into the reeds that grew at the far end, leav¬ 
ing the two Boston ladies to attend to their toilettes and make 
themselves as comfortable as possible. Aunt Tam retired to a 
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There was a silence with the night sounds breaking the stillness. 
Then Aunt Tam asked abruptly, “Are you really in love with Tom 
Bedloe, my dear 

For a moment Agnes was silent, bewildered by the suddenness 
of a question which veiy likely Aunt Tam would never have had 
the boldness to ask back in the house in Pinckney Street. The girl 



she knew enough to divine that wl 
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136 WILD IS THE RIVER 

not happen to him. And presently he heard a footstep outside 

and the breathing of the dog as he sniffed at the crack under the 



























wild is the river 

brought on one of those rare flashes of doubt, a terrifying, soul- 
shattering doubt, that he was too small a man for his job, that he 
and Louisa together had somehow made a desperate failure, not 
only of New Orleans but of their whole existence together. This 
woman carrying the whisky to him, was suddenly a monster to 



























































torture of jealousy and hatred who was paralysed by fear. 

MacTavish thought quickly, “It’s that damned harlot! He’s 
afraid of her. He’s afraid to kill her.” And suddenly he wished 
that he had not arrived so soon. Wickedly he thought, “It would 










l8o WILD IS THE RIVER 

the instinct to send them away was strong. There were times when 
the fey quality of his Scottish blood was more acute than the quick 
intuition of the volatile Creoles. There was something wrong 
about the presence of the two New England women in the decaying 
doomed house of Bel Manoir. They did not belong there and no 
good could come of their presence. 

He was tired. He had not felt the weariness until the moment 
he rode away from the great house down the avenue, and the weari¬ 
ness brought with it a loneliness of spirit which was rare with him 
and made him feel uneasy and discouraged. As he rode, the scene 
of Amedee de Leche’s collapse kept returning to him, taking on 
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garden, she set out 





burning of the cabins and the attack on the place. 

Only once did she seem to change and that was when she told 
of fighting by the side of the men and of herself killing three men. 
Then for a moment the violet eyes seemed to change their colour. 
Her hands clasped the edge of the table in her excitement until the 
veins which showed through the white skin stood out like cords 
drawn tense. 

The Baroness said suddenly, “When I return to New Orleans 
you must call upon me.” 

“ Is it nice there ? ” asked Agnes politely. “ Is it a pretty town ? ” 

The Baroness smiled again. “It is a strange town—not like 
any other I’ve ever seen. It’s both pretty and ugly. Its prettiness 
is very pretty and its ugliness is vile.” 

“ Do you think I’ll care for it ? ” 

“That I couldn’t answer.” 

She pushed back her chair and stood up. “I should think you 
might need some sleep.” 

“ It’s all right,” said Agnes. “ I’m used to going without. 

The woman did not answer this remark but only said, “Come 
with me. I’ll make you as comfortable as possible.” 

The bedroom was enormous, with a high canopied bed set in 
the middle of the room and a small step-ladder beside it to aid the 
sleeper to climb in. The mattress lay bare on the cording and the 
Baroness said, “I apologize. There is no bed linen. It was a 
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Street always putting his business ahead of everything—decency, 
morality or kindliness. No, you could see what people were by their 
faces. The goodness shone out of them as it shone out of the faces 
of men like MacTavish and Father Desmoulins and even poor black 
Cesar. Mr. MacTavish’s goodness had an agressive quality; he 
would fight for it. And the priest’s goodness was gentle and under¬ 
standing. And Cesar was like a great, faithful, beautiful dog. 













she knew back in New England, her respect for this achievement 
fell e^en lower. 

She even blamed him for the tragic disappearance of Aunt Tam 
and Agnes and the failure to find them, and for the disappearance 
of Tom Bedloe, the one person who had made the lonely, barren 
life in New Orleans supportable. It was the loss of Tom that she 
resented more than any of the countless disappointments. The 
sight of him always cheered her. His low jokes made her laugh. 
His healthy vulgarity was the only outlet of a vulgar spirit which 
respectability had always kept tightly corseted. 

Being a respectable middle-aged American wife with a certain 
background, it rarely occurred to her that many of the General’s 
blunders and mistakes had come about from her own brow-beating 
and bad advice. There were, at times, doubts in her mind, but 
these she managed quickly to stifle by a cloud of excuses, largely 
religious in origin. 

Things seemed to grow worse rather than better with each day. 
The insolence of the people, the anonymous letters, the defiance 
increased. The General had ordered the town to be cleaned up 
and quarantines established, making the citizens of New Orleans 
pay for the expenses, but the yellow fever and cholera crept in 

worst of all there were distant rumblings of discontent with the 
General coming all the way from Washington. The General 
had already received three “insolent” letters from the Secretary 
of War, advising him to soften his tactics and try methods more 
humane and wise and conciliatory. There were even- whisper¬ 
ings among his own officers that his removal was only a matter of 

In all this Aunt Louisa fancied she discerned the hand of Mr. 
Lincoln, an upstart from the wilderness of Illinois, his own blood 
drawn from the Rebel South. Mr. Lincoln, she thought, was a 
fool. He would not support the New England business-men who 
favoured slavery, nor would he back men like the General who 
wanted to crush and exterminate all rebels. Mr. Lincoln had none 
of the qualities of what she and the General referred to as “New 
England gentlemen” and “people of substance.” She could not 
bring herself to contemplate the humiliation of the General’s 
removal for incompetency. The satisfaction of their enemies 
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to arrest vie. Ton may steal everything in New Orleans but in the 
end you will gain nothing. You had better leave the city before you 

It was signed simply La Lionne. 

Shaking with rage and indignation she read the letter through 
twice and then started tearing it up, but when she had torn it 


twice across, she checked herself, thinking shrewdly that it was 
foolish to destroy what might be a clue to discovering the where¬ 
abouts of the writer. In this brief second she stood there holding 



of stairs to the basement. Here in the dark kitchen the cook and 
the young mulatto who came in by the day to clean had to face 


“It^was in my work-basket,” she kept screaming. “How could 
anyone put it into my work-basket without anybody seeing it?” 

But neither of them knew anything. She sent away the mulatto 
girl saying she was lucky not to be arrested. She discharged the 

































to headquarters. David had certainly changed. If running after 
women had cured his namby-pamby manner, she was, like Agnes, 
glad he was running after women. He certainly no longer seemed 
like the girl of the family. She chuckled inwardly. He had cer¬ 
tainly escaped with a vengeance the thwarted dreariness of Pinckney 
Street. She couldn’t help chuckling inwardly at the prospect of 
her brother’s reunion with his son. Ethan would be shocked as he 
had been shocked by Tom Bedloe’s easy-going ways. But she 
wished David wouldn’t wear his wavy blond hair so long, like a 
woman who liked to brag that she could sit on her hair. It was 

























































, “I would choose to be the Yankee.” 
man was aware of his wickedness, but 
; to know what it would be like to be a 


the presence of the Union Army and 
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the careening barouche drawn by a bony old mule 
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